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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


It was one Sunday evening, after a delightful 
day, that the boys were all assembled around the 
huge old fashioned fire place, which well nigh oc- 
cupied the whole of one side of their pleasant par- 
lor. This fire place was surrounded and orna- 
mented with glazed Dutch tiles, very similar in ap- 
pearance to porcelain, on which were painted 
many strange figures and devices, which often 
puzzled the brains of some of the younger boys to 
decypher. Uncle Ben sat in his arm chair direct- 
ly in front of the fire, forming with the boys, a 
semi-circle around the cheerful hearth. Bob was 
sitting on one side, with his elbows on his knees 
and his hands on his cheeks, his eyes fixed intent- 
ly on Uncle Ben’s face, from which he had forgot- 
ten to take them, so intensely interested was he in 
a story which Uncle Ben had just been telling 
them, in illustration of the sermon of the day. 

‘* Boys,”’ said Uncle Ben, interrupting Bob’s 
meditations, ‘‘do you see that large tile directly 
over the centre of the fire place, representing [see 
plate] two men who are about to be carried over 
the torrent, and who appeur to be entirely unaware 
of theirdanger? That isa fit emblem of a harden- 
ed sinner.” 

‘* Life,” said Uncle Ben, “is like a river, with 
a slow but increasing current, which terminates 
with a deep and deadly plunge into a mass of 
rocks, but at whose rise every thing is beautiful 
and lovely, and all that isto be desired to make 
one happy. At birth, our bark is launched upon 
the stream of life, and oars are put into our hands. 
The tendency of the stream is to carry us down- 
wards towards the cataract; but a friend upon the 
bank warns us not to suffer ourselves to be carried 
along by it; and faithful to his warning we ply our 
oars against the current. 

‘* Presently some one from above floats idly past 
us; soon there comes another, and then another, 
till it seems as if every body was going that way. 
Now it is pretty hard work rowing against the cur- 
rent; and if it is not the right way, it would be a 
great deal pleasanter to be sailing down; so we 
ask a man who is passing near us, ‘‘ why he does 
not attend to the warning of the man on the bank?” 
He says ‘‘ he does not know; he is doubtful if it is 
true, and if it is, it will be time enough to turn 
about when he hears the roaring of the cataract.” 
Suddenly we are surprised to see his boat, which 
is deeply laden with yellow stones, capsize as he 
bends to one side, and he is carried to the bottom 
in the midst. This alarms us and we proceed, till 
finally we become weary; and contrary to the loud 





warnings of our ‘‘ friend on the bank,” we lie 
upon our oars to rest. 

‘There is something so exceedingly pleasant and 
delightful in reclining in the stern of our boat, and 
seeing it glide so quictly along, without any effort 
on our own part, and in enjoying the conversation 
of our neighbors, (for now we have plenty of com- 
pany,) that we begin to think there ws ‘time 
enough ” yet, and that it is really hardly worth 
our while to turn about at present, if in fact it is 
at all. Some few persons pass up the stream, but 
they lock wistfully and say nothing. 

‘* Presently a man comes rowing toward us with 
great energy. He speaks earnestly to the sever- 
al boats as they pass, but they disregard him. 
He calls to us as he nears, turn, turn! We start, 
and grasp our oars mechanically; the voice sounds 
so much like the first call of the ‘‘ man on the 
bank.” He calls tothe others near us. They 
shake their heads and murmur Enthusiast—Fanatic 
—and hug still more closely the weights which they 
have hung about their necks, We catch the infec- 
tion and whisper, Enthusiast, too. It is wonderful 
how the word affects us; it acts like a spell; and 
forgetting at once our fears, we float down the 
stream with the rest, till the sullen roar of the 
cataract bursts upon our ear. We listen. It is 
mingled with the shriek of despair, as one af- 
ter another is carried over the fall and dashed 
upon the rocks beneath. Now is there but one 
hope left. If we follow implicitly the direction of 
our friend on the bank who is pointing us to a 
counter-current, we may yet be saved. Most peo- 
ple do not, but are swept over the falls, with the 
voice of the ‘* man on the bank ” still ringing in 
their ears, ‘‘ Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye 
die?” 

‘* What fools those people are,” exclaimed Bob. 

** Yes,’ said Tom, ‘‘ and what a fool the man 
was ever to stop rowing.” 

‘* Why didn’t he mind what the man said who 
had just come from the falls,” exclaimed little 
Willie. 

‘* All very true,” said Uncle Ben. ‘‘ But don’t 
forget, boys, that you too have boats on this river, 
and that you have been hearing to-day a warning 
from the ‘‘ man on the bank.” Do you think you 
shall attend to the warning?” 

The boys began to look rather queer, when little 
Willie exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 wonder who that man on 
the bank is?”” Can any of my readers tell him? 

N. E. D. 


NARRATIVE. 

















ACCOUNT OF LAURA BRIDGMAN, 


The Report of the Institution for the Education of 
the Blind, in Boston, just published, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a little girl who was 
blind, deaf, dumb, and almost entirely deprived of 
smell. 

‘* Among the pupils who have entered during the 
last year, is one whose situation makes her an ob- 
ject of peculiar interest and lively sympathy; 
Laura Bridgman, a very pretty, intelligent, and 
sprightly girl, of eight years, is entirely blind, 
deaf, dumb, and almost entirely deprived of smell,* 
and has been so since her infancy. Hereis a hu- 
man soul shut up in a dark and silent cell; all the 
avenues to it are closed, except that of touch, and 
it would seem that it must be a blank; neverthe- 





* For all purposes of use she is without smell, and takes 
no notice of the odor of a rose, or the smell of cologne water, 
when held quite near her, though acrid or pungent odors 





seem to affect the olfactory nerve. 





less it is active, and struggling continually not 
only to put itself in communication to things with- 
out, but to manifest what is going on within itself. 
The child is constantly active; she runs about the 
house, and up and down stairs; she frolics with 
the other children, or plays with her toys; she 
dresses and undresses herself with great quickness 
and precision, and behaves with propriety at the 
table and everywhere; she knows every inmate of 
the house by the touch, and is very affectionate to 
them. She can sew, and knit, and braid, and is 
quite as active and expert as any of the rest of the 
children. But all this, interesting as it is, is noth- 
ing compared to the mental phenomena, which 
she presents; she has a quick sense of propriety; 
a sense of property; a love of approbation; a de- 
sire to appear neatly and smoothly dressed, and to 
make others notice that she is so; a strong ten- 
dency to imitation, insomuch that she will sit and 
hold a book steadily before her face in imitation of 
persons reading. It is difficult to say whether 
she has any sense of right and wrong disconnected 
with the feeling that such an action will be reprov- 
ed, or such an one approved by those about her, 
but certain it is, she will retain nothing belonging 
to another; she will not eat an apple or piece of 
cake which she may find, unless signs are made 
that she may do so. She has an evident pleasure 
in playfully teasing or puzzling others. The dif- 
ferent states of her mind are clearly marked upon 
her countenance, which varies with hope and fear, 
pleasure and pain, self-approbation and regret; 
and which, when she is trying to study out any 
thing, assumes an expression of intense attention 
and thought. 

It was considered doubtful when she came, 
whether it would be possible to teach her any reg- 
ular system of signs by which she could express 
her thoughts or understand those of others; it was 
deemed highly desirable, however, to make the ex- 
periment, and thus far it has been successful. 
Common articles, such as a knife, a spoon, a 
book, &c. were first taken, and labelled with their 
names in raised letters; she was made to feel 
carefully of the article with the name pasted upon 
it; then the name was given her on another piece 
of paper, and she quickly learned to associate it 
with the thing. Then the name of the thing being 
given on a separate label, she was required to se- 
lect the thing from a.number of other articles, or 
to find the article; for instance, the word key was 
given her, on a bit of paper in raised letters; she 
would at once fee] for a key on the table, and not 
finding it, would rise and grope her way to the 
door, and place the paper upon the key with an 
expression of peculiar gratification. Thus far no 
attention was paid to the component letters of the 
word; the next step was to ascertain the correct- 
ness of her notion, by giving her metal types with 
the separate letters on their ends; these she soon 
learned to arrange and to spell the word; for in- 
stance, the teacher would touch the child’sear, or put 
her hand on a book, then to the letters, and she 
would instantly begin to select the types.and to set 
them in order in a little frame used for the purpose, 
and when she had spelt the word correctly, she 
would show her satisfaction and assure her teach- 
er that she understood, by taking all the letters of 
the word and putting them to her ear, or on the 
book. 

She then learned the arrangement of the letters 
in the alphabet, and is now occupied in increasing 
her vocabulary of words. Having learned the al- 
phabet and the arrangement of letters into words, - 
which she associated with things, she was next 
taught the manual alphabet, as used by the deaf 
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mutes, and it is a subject of delight and wonder to 
see how rapidly, correctly, and eagerly she goes 
on with her labors. .Her teacher gives her a new 
object, for instance a pencil, first lets her examine 
it, and get an idea of its use, then teaches her how 
to spell it by making the signs for the letters with 
her own fingers; the child grasps her hand, and 
feels of her fingers, as the different letters are 
formed—she turns her head a little on one side, 
like a person listening closely—her lips are apart— 
she seems scarcely to breathe—and her counte- 
nance, at first anxious, gradually changes to a 
smile, as she comprehends the lesson. She then 
holds up her little fingers and spells the word in 
the manual alphabet; next takes her types and ar- 
ranges her letters, and last, to make sure that she 
is right, she takes the whole of the types and 
places them upon or in contact with the pencil, or 
whatever the object may be. 

The process of teaching her is of course slow 
and tedious; the different steps to it must be sug- 
gested by her successive attainments, for there are 
no precedents to go by;* but thus far the results 
have been most gratifying. She has not yet been 
long enough under instruction (four months only) 
to have got beyond the names of substances; the 
more difficult task of giving her a knowledge of 
names, expressive of qualities, feelings, &c. re- 
mains yot to be accomplished. No sure prognos- 
tic can be made, but much is to be hoped from the 
intelligence of the child, and the eager delight 
with which she lends all her attention, and the 
strong effort she evidently makes to gain new ideas; 
not from fear of punishment, or hope of reward, 
but from the pleasure which the exercise of the 
faculties confers upon her, No pains or expense 
will be spared in efforts to develope the moral and 
intellectual nature of this interesting child, and no 
opportunity lost, of gathering for science whatever 
mental phenomena her singular case may furnish. 





* Julia Brace, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, in the Tnsti- 
tution for the Deaf Mutes, at Hartford, did not succeed in 
attaining a knowledge of the written signs significative of ob- 
jects. Julin possessed her senses until the age of four years; 
she is aided by a sense of.smell, sharpened by practice, to 
the acuteness of the vulture, while Laura has it so imperfect- 
ly as that she may be said to be without smell. James 
Mitchell, whose case is noticed by Dugald Stewart and other 
philosophers, did not learn any system of arbitrary signs, nor 
is there any case on record of a person, deprived of sight 
and hearing succeeding in doing so. 
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DEATH OF A 8. SCHOOL TEACHER, 


Extract from the Report of the Superintendent of 


Mason Street Sabbath School, Boston. January, 1838. 

With regard to the death of the teacher alluded 
to, it is pleasing to remark upon the submission, 
the faith and the hope, which she cherished through 
a distressing sickness of some months, and at the 
close of life. Some account was given to the 
school of this female on the 10th December, 1837, 


and a few extracts which follow will give a little of 


her history, and discover the loss we have sustain- 
ed in her early removal. ‘‘ Miss A. C. A.’s sick- 
ness, which issued in her death, commenced on 
the 24th May, 1837. 
bleeding at the lungs. 
the disease, there were several periods when the 


friends had strong hopes of her recovery; and at 


one time she was so improved as to attend at the 
Sabbath School. 
of 





** Her conversation with me at the various times 


I had the privilege of seeing her, was charac- 


terized by great humility, simplicity and resigna- 
On the 15th September, in reply to several 
questions, and with reference to several of my re- 
marks, she spoke of the faithfulness of her Saviour, 
of her entire con e wn him, and a belief in the 


tion. 


wisdom and goodness of God, whose afflictwe hand 
she felt to be upon her; but at the same time she felt 
that it was soft and kind, She rejoiced that she had 
been permitted the privilege of giving herself away 


It was a violent attack of 
During the progress of 


This was on the afternoon 





manner. She felt €as she expressed herself in the 
language of another) that ‘‘ now was the time to Ex- 
ERCISE faith, not to sEEK after il.” 


she said, ‘‘O why cannot I goto day?* I have 
many, many dear friends that I leave behind, but 
[ long to be in heaven. Mother,” said she, 
‘* don’t weep for me. I know you leaned on me 
very much, and I thought I was so strong that 
nothing could affect me; but it will be but a few 
years, perhaps less, before I shall meet you, and 
all my dear friends who love the Saviour, in heav- 
en.” Turning, and looking earnestly at me, and 
with a strength of voice which surprised me, she 
said, ‘‘ I rove rHe Sappatu Scuoor. I have en- 
joyed a great deal there. I was early in it. It 
has been very pleasant to me. I loved my little 
class very much. I have thought about them a 
great deal in my sickness; and I feel that I did 
not pray enough for them. I wish I had been 
more faithful to them.” A few days before her 
death, she sent me on a Sabbath morning to the 
school, eight beautifully bound New Testaments, 
one to be presented to each member of her class. 
In a blank leaf of each was written,—‘‘ This sa- 
cred volume is presented to Miss * * * * *, by her 
affectionate teacher, A. C. A. with the prayer that 
itmay be a light to her feet, and a lamp to her 
path through this world, guiding her to another 
and a heavenly.”” These volumes were handed to 
those of the class who were at school that day, in 
the presence of all the scholars. 

‘*Her sufferings through a large part of her sick- 
ness, were very severe. At a visil within a few 
days of her death, she said to me, ‘* You know 
not what this poor body suffers. O, this poor 
body.” But I said to her, this poor body holds a 
spirit that is very soon to enjoy a happiness which 
now no heart can conceive. I repeated to her 
some of those promises which are calculated to 
sustain and comfort ia this trying hour, and refer- 
red to the Hymn, 

‘¢ VITAL SPARK OF HEAVENLY FLAME,”’ &c. 

and to the one beginning, 

“‘ BEGONE, UNBELIEF,”’ &c. 


sufferings. She said to me, ‘‘I thought to-day 
my Saviour was leaving me, and that I should be 
given up; but the promise, I will never leave 


‘sent away my fears.” 


last forty eight hours of her life. 


with reference to it. 


time, ‘‘Is Christ precious to you?”’ She said 


the evening of the 25th of November, she fel 
suffering. 


bath School when she was only six years of age 


one night) she said, ‘‘ You have been a faithfu 
teacher to me. I thank you for it. You wil 
have your reward in heaven.” 

‘* What was it that sustained this beloved teach 
er, amid the weakness and the agonies of a mos 
distressing and protracted sickness? 
cordial belief in the gospel of Jesus Christ, and i 
was this alone. 








when in health, to her God and Redeemer in a public 


* She was twenty years old that day. 





‘*In one of my visits, speaking of her departure | = 


They appeared to give her some comfort amid her 


thee—never forsake thee, came into my mind, and 


‘* Her sufferings abated in some degree for the 
Even when her 
reason was disturbed, her thoughts were upon the 
Sabbath School, and her remarks were frequently 
At one time she was desir- 
ous that her little cousin (a member of the Sab- 
bath School) should get ready to go to school, 
thinking it was the Sabbath. At another time she 
asked whether her cousin had committed the les- 
son perfectly; and at another, she wished her to 
go soon, or she would be late, and she would not 
wish her to be late on any account. About an 
hour before her spirit took its flight to glory, at a 
lucid moment, her mother asked her, for the last 


**O yes, he reigns within me.” At 11 0’clock on 
asleep in Jesus, without any apparent struggle or 
‘* Miss A. was a scholar in Mason Street Sab- 


To her teacher (who still remains attached to the 
school, and who was watching with the deceased 


It was a 


She felt its truth, she. saw its 
glory, she realized its adaptation to the wants of 


suffering man, and she laid hold of its provisions 
with the grasp of faith,—nor did she quit her grasp 
till faith was swallowed up in vision. 
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SAILING 


ON THE GANGES, 
Mother. Can voll iy daughter, where 


the river Ganges is? “""" 

Juliana. O yes, mother, it is ariver of Asia; rises 
by two branches in Thibet, and after a course of 
1500 miles, empties into the Bay of Bengal. 

M. How should you like to take a sail on this 
river? 

J. If it is not dangerous, mother, I think I 
should admire it, because I should hope to see 
many things new and interesting. 

M. It is somewhat dangerous, particularly 
during the rainy season when the river is full. It 
then comes rushing down with the most fearful 
impetuosity. But there is scarcely any season of 
the year, in which the people of India do not avail 
themselves of the grand water privileges afforded 
by the Ganges; and you will be a little surprised 
to learn that the passages are more numerous at 
the dangerous period, than at any other time. 

J. How is that, mother; are the people anxious 
to throw away their lives? 

M. It is partly owing to the difficulty of travel- 
ling by land at this time, and partly to the prospect 
of a quick passage, navigation being much more 
rapidly performed than when the river is low. 
The progress down the river, at such times, may 
almost be compared to the swiftness of lightning. 
The impetuosity of the current is such as to whirl 
the boat along with the most astonishing velocity; 
and if they should strike against the keel of a for- 
mer wreck, or come in contact with some of the 
numerons trees, destruction would be inevitable. 
The boat sinks immediately, and the people have 
little chance of escaping with their lives, unless 
they jump into the river and swim to the shore. 

J. O! mother, I think I should be frightened 
out of my senses. What kind of a boat do they 
sail in? 

M. The European passengers usually sail in 
what is called a budgerow. Its appearance is 
rather clumsy; it has a great many four-fvoted 
outside passengers and other incumbrances on the 
roof, The greater part of the lower deck is divi- 
ded into sleeping apartments and setting rooms, 
with an enclosed verandah in front. The apart- 
ments are surrounded on all sides with venetians. 

J. Do they continue their passage during the 
night, mother? 

M. No; the navigation is so dangerous and dif- 
ficult that few persons venture to move after sun- 
set. 

J. How do the passengers. employ themselves 
during the day? 

M. After breakfast, those who have a regard 
for their eyes or complexion, fasten the venetians, 
darken the boat as much as they can, and employ 
themselves in reading, writing, or sewing. But 
strangers indulge in a contemplation of the new 
and interesting objects with which-they find them- 
selves surrounded. The riveris broad and spark- 
ling, the natives, who worship it, throw in numer- 
ous flowers, and every wave brings clusters of the 
most elegant variety. Nor is it the river alone 
that is thus ornamented; the prows of the numer- 
ous native vessels are garlanded by long wreaths 
of the most brilliant blossoms. 

Some of the most interesting objects that meet 
the eye on the bank of the river, are superb and 
spacious landing-places, temples, mosques, pago- 
das, beautiful trees, crowded with troops of mon- 
kies, lofty overhanging cliffs wooded at the top or 
crowned with oriental architecture; green vistas are 
next seen affording glimpses of native villages, 
immense herds of buffaloes wallowing in the mud, 
with their horns and the tops of their ndses alone 
out of water. , 

Again the scene changes; deep forests are pass- 
ed, savage jungles and marshy wastes; then culti- 
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vation returns, fields of indigo are seen, plantations 


of cotton, fields waving with grain, wide pastures, 
numerous herds, and the gigantic elephant fanning 
off the flies with a branch of the palm leaf. The 
cultivated places are protected by watchmen, to 
prevent the depredations of men and beasts. 
These persons frequently nestle at night, like 
birds on the branches of trees, but some cf them 
have a bedstead fastened on a convenient bough. 

The scene is diversified with high and abrupt 
promontories where a beautiful pagoda peeps out 
from the summit, where lives a solitary brahmin, 
who occupies himself wholly in prayers and in 
weaving garlands. 

J. I think, mother, with such a variety of inter- 
esting objects before me, I should neither fasten 
the venetians nor darken the boat, but should be 
continually employed looking at the scenery so 
new and delightful. 

M. Towards the middle of the day, you would 
hardly venture out, for it becomes insufferably hot. 
But as the sun declines, it gradually grows cooler, 
and it is delightful to sit in the open air and watch 
the progress of the boat as it nears the shore, to 
the spot appointed for its station for the night. 

J. I suppose they must find sleep very refresh- 
ing after the fatigues of a hot day. 

.M. The beauties and the inconveniences of the 
night both operate to preventsleep. ‘‘Night, always 
beautiful in India, assumes a still more lovely as- 
pect when it spreads its soft veil over the voyagers 
on a river; the stars which come shining forth 
along the deep blue sky, inlay the waters beneath 
with beautiful ingots; the flowers give out their 
mest delicious odors, and rock and tree, hut and 
temple, are invested with a double charm.” 

‘‘ The roof is crowded with two legged and four 
footed animals, whose stamping, barking, snoring, 
and coughing continue, without intermission, 
through the night, troops of jackalls approach the 
river brink and pierce the air with their yells, 
doleful birds utter strange and savage cries, rats 
scramble up the venetians and race over the bed; 
these, together with the stings of insects, conspire 
to render the couch any thing but a place of rest.” 

J. The night then, mother, must I think be de- 
lightful and yet doleful. But are there no dangers 
attending the navigation of the Ganges, but what 
arises from the rapidity of the current? 

M. Yes, there are many; but the occurrence 
of those squalls, called the north-westers, is the 
most to be dreaded. They come on very sudden- 
ly, and with little previous intimation. The navi- 
gators of some boats will pull down the sails and 
run under the shore, but others left to the mercy 
of the winds, are driven into the whirlpool, and 
sink to rise no more. 

SS 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE FLIES. 


‘Books in the running brooks—sermons in 
stones.”—Pray sister Julia, tell me what that sen- 
tence means. 

Come and sit by me, and I will tell you. It 
means that we should try to learn something good 
from every thing we see or hear, however trifling 
or unimportant it may at ‘first appear to us. Let 
me relate a very simple story, and show you how 
to make a good use of even a little child’s ques- 
tion. 

One day a little girl of only two years old, was 
sitting on the floor, playing with a book. Her 
mother heard her talking very earnestly ia her 
broken language, and she looked to see what she 
was doing. She was trying to learn the flies to 
read. ‘‘ Flies,’ she said, ‘‘ flies, why don’t you 
look on your book? Haven’t ycu got any eyes?” 
Now I have often seen children who did not ap- 
pear to care any more about their books, than the 
flies do. They seem to forget that God has given 
them eyes to see with, and minds to think with, 
and that it is not only foolish, but very wicked for 
them to grow up as ignorant as the flies. 

And when [ see little girls, careless about their 
books, or dress, or even their playthings, I say to 





myself, and I want to say to them, ah, careless 


child, do you not fear you will be a careless wo- 
man? Did you never go into a house where 
everything was in confusion—every thing looked 
injured or out of place, and nothing seemed to be 
done in season? And do you not know that all 
this comes of growing up with careless habits? 
Can you not see the mischief? Do you not see 
what you will be soon? or haven’t you got any 
eyes? 

” When I hear a boy use as bad language as he 
dares use, I want to say to him, my poor boy, du 
you not see that you are in a dangerous path? 
Look around you, and listen one moment to the 
awful profanity of sume of those men. Do you 
think they used those words when they were as 
young as you are? Oh no; then, they only used 
the unmeaning words which you have just been 
repeating, and then they said something a little 
more profane, and then a little more, till now you 
almost tremble to hear them talk. Would you be 
like them? ‘ You think you will never be as bad as 
they are; but why can you not see that you are 
following in their very footsteps? Only look at it, 
or haven’t you got any eyes. 

When I see a child making ridicule of temper- 
ance societies, and ‘‘ cold water boys,” I would 
say, just look at the company you are in. Every 
drunkard in the world is on your side. When 
they were boys, they felt and acted exactly as you 
do; and when you are a man, you will do as these 
men do, unless you change your mind and your 
practice too. Will you not look at their wretched 
condition, and beware? or are you blind—haven’t 
you any eyes? 

When I see children neglecting the Sabbath 
School, I want to take them to the door of a prison 
and say to them, ‘‘ see, here are several hundred 
men, shut up for their crimes, and not more than 
three or four among them all, who ever regularly 
attended a Sabbath School. Some of them began 
to go, but they soon left it, as you have done; and 
now here they are. Do you not see this? Or 
haven’t you got any eyes? And then look into 
eternity. ‘There we shall soon all see that the 
wages of sin is death, and that the gift of God is 
everlasting life. 

Thank you, sister. I will try to use my eyes in 
such a way, that, as my little hymn says, ‘‘I may 
grow wiser and better as life wears away.” 

ALICE. 








MORALITY. 








CAREFUL SUSAN. 


Iam a very little girl, but am growing larger 
every year, and, by and by, I hope to be more 
useful than I am now. 

Father works hard, out in the fields, and mother 
works hard at home; for she has a deal to do 
among so many of us. . What a many pennies it 
must take to buy all our clothes, and bonnets, and 
shoes! and then our breakfasts and dinners! Fa- 
ther had need work, and mother too. 

I cannot work and get money to buy a loaf, but 
I take care not to waste a single crumb; let the 
crust be as hard as it will, I eat it all up. 

1f I can’t buy wood and candles, I can take care 
not to waste them. I am too little to poke the 
fire, or snuff the candle; mother says I might set 
my clothes all in a blaze, but I can let them alone. 

I don’t know how much mother paid for my last 
shoes; it took all the money at the corner of the 
cupboard; so I take care not to get into the wet 
and dirt, that my shoes may last the longer. 

I have had my bonnet a long while now; I 
never swing it about by the strings, nor crush it 
up together, nor leave it lying about; and mother 
says that is the reason it has lasted so long. 

I have not got many playthings, for they would 
cost money, and wear out; so I play with the kit- 
ten, and pussey never costs any thing and never 
wears out. 





Mother says time is as good as money; and'that, 
if I cannot help her much, I should not hinder her 


by being untidy; so I keep every thing about me 
as tidy asI can. I put my little chair in the cor 
ner when I have done with it, that nobody may 
tumble over it. I try to learn to sew a little. 
Many a time mother has sent me with father’s din- 
ner into the fields. It would never do for mother 
to go and carry baby too, while I was doing no- 
thing. Sometimes I go over to the store on an 
errand; so that if I get nothing, I try to save 
something, and mother says that is the same thing. 
Oh, I forgot to tell you, that when I sit on my 
little stool, mother often puts baby into my lap. I 
hold him as carefully as I can; and when he 
smiles, I kiss him, and that makes him smile again. 
Mother says, in time I shall nurse very prettily, 
but I can’t toss baby about as she does. 
Mother has taught me two verses to sing to baby, 
and she gays she will teach me some more: 
** Hush, my dear! lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed, 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 
How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 
When from heaven he descended 
And became a child like thee!” 
I am not sure that baby knows yet what they mean. 
Mother says, that before another year has gone’ 
by she will get me into the Sunday School; and if 
she does, I’ll try to be always in time, and mind 
all that is said to me. ' 
I feel sure that I should get on, but mother says 
I must never trust my own heart, for it will de- 
ceive me. JI must ask Gop, for Jesus Curist’s 
rH to pardon all my sins, and help me in every 
thing. 
I know that mother is right, and I hope I shall 
do as she tells me.—London Child’s Companion. 








PARENTAL. 








From the Richmond Telegraph, 
A FAMILY SKETCH, 


John , was an interesting lad—intelligent 
and sensible, but of strong passions. His father 
was a deep-read physician; and rather an austere 
judge who heard not small cases, than an affection- 
ate parent. I do not mean to say he needed af- 
fection, but that he needed to show it. The moth- 
er was one of those ‘‘sublimated spirits,” who 
with a delicate constitution, imagined herself. the 
centre point of attraction for all diseases, and in 
her own, forgot the cares and wants of others, 
So much of the father’s time was occupied by his 





.| professional visits and study, that he spent but 


little time with his family; and the mother was so 
sensitive, that she must spend the most of her time 
in her private chamber, ‘‘free from the noise of 
the children,” so that they were rather left to the 
care of the nurse than to the parents. Both pa- 
rents loved their children and loved to see them 
happy, but each had the unsocial habit of convers- 
ing little, except on subjects interesting only to 
themselves. The children would often apply to 
their father or mother for some little favor, litle in 
the eye of the parént, for they had forgotten, that 
the wants of children, though small to us, are not 
so to them, and would often be obliged to ask many 
times before they could be heard. - 

John, who was sensitive and indignant, would 
never condescend to ask until he had “ taken the 
fort by storm,” but if not soon answered, would 
turn away with a silent frown and treasure the 
treatment in his heart.—From such lessons he 
early learned to be morose, to neglect the desires 
of others, and to treat with contempt their advice 
and admonitions. Children more readily copy our 
faults than our excellencies. As he grew older. 
the principle of selfishness, and inattention to the 
wants, instructions, advice and admonitions of 
others waxed stronger. It had early been planted 
by the example of his parents, and ina soil so pro- 
lific, it had taken deep root. Those sensitive feel- 
ings, had they been watched and directed aright, 
might have formed a high toned soul of dignified 





honor. 
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The time soon arrived when John was to stand 
in other relations of life. Hitherto he had only 
been in his father’s family and in school—now he 
was to engage in business. He was apprenticed 
to a respectable and extensive dealer in the city of 
All his qualifications were ample, and he 
was pleased with the business. But he carried 
with him principles that soon proved his ruin. In 
his new situation opportunities were continually 
present, when he might take clandestinely his 
master’s property. The gratification of his pas- 
sions, for which in every city, there is such abun- 
dant opportunity, had become the ruling passion 
of his heart. No crime was too gross for him to 
commit, when necessary to the accomplishment of 
his designs. From time to time, he had pilfered 
from his master, until suspicion could no longer 
sleep. The cause was investigated, and large 
sums were found to have been taken. The story 
is short. The master resolved that he should 
leave. And now came his most malignant pas- 
sion, revenge, and he gave vent in a murderous 
plan, that might have abashed the most revengeful 
and reckless—he did his part of the dark design; 
but a merciful providence prevented its accom- 
plishment. 

Now had John’s early training been different, 
there is no reason why his subsequent life might 
not have been better. ‘‘ Just as the twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined.” The little asperities of his 
character, should have been watched and softened 
down by a mother’s care. His moroseness should 
have been dissipated by his parents and friends, 
‘making their society agreeable to him. His re- 
venge should never have been excited by inatten- 
tion, and these passions would never have been 
‘his ruin. Ss. W. 
[— 











EDITORIAL. 


MISERABLE JAMES AND HAPPY SUSAN. 
James always wears a surly expression upon his 
countenance. He never obeys willingly. When 
‘told to do any thing, he often replies, * I don’t want 
to;” or, “why can’t John do it;” and sometimes, 
when in a very pettish mood, he says, “‘I can’t!” 
He is never happy. His will is stubborn, and oppo- 
sed to thepwill of his parents; and must therefore be 
eontitiually crossed. When he does obey, he goes 
along moping and fretting. When his parents pun- 
‘ish him, it only makes him angry; for they never sub- 
de his will. While the smart of the rod is yet 
upon his back, he turns away from his parents, mut- 
‘tering angry words, determined to be revenged upon 
them, by doing evil again. He wonders why he 
can never please any body; and thinks it very strange 
that his father and mother should be always chiding 
him. But, the fact is, his main object is to please 
himself and gratify his own will. He never tries to 
please his parents, or any body else. Need he wonder, 
then, that nobody is pleased withhim? Need he com- 
plain that he is unhappy? A child that is self-willed 
must needs be unhappy. His parents could not make 
‘bim happy if they should try. 
_ ‘Susan always wears an air of cheerfulness. She 
Yoves her parents; and nothing pleases her so well as 
40 be able to do any thing to gratify them. Her own 
will is swallowed up in theirs. It is a delightful ser- 
vice to obey them; for she knows no higher earthly 
happiness than to please them. She even anticipates 
their commands, by eagerly watching opportunities 
tv serve them without being asked. ‘They rarely 
‘have occasion to find fault with her; and when they 
‘weprove her in the most gentle manner, she is deeply 
grieved, but never angry. But her submissive spirit 
makes her happy even under chastisement; for her 
‘sincere grief and sorrow for her faults, quickly re- 
‘stores her to the favor of her parents. If you wantto 
be miserable, and to make others unhappy, imitate 
the example of James. If youdesire to enjoy your- 
yeelf, and to make othurs happy, follow the example 
of Susan. N, 








“Touching Anecdote. 
A French paper says that a little boy about six 
years old, whose father had lately died, on seeing bis 
mother weep bitterly, and hang over his bed when she 
believed him to be asleep, said to ber, “ Mother, will 
not God be your husband now?” ‘ Why do you ask 
that question, my son,” said she. ‘ Because you 
have often told me, that now my father is gone to 
heaven, God will be my father—and if so, he will 
surely be your husband also!” 





A Correspondent has sent us the followiug version of the 
above Anecdote :— 

As once a widow’d mother stood 
Beside her only child, 

She wept alyud—a crystal flood 
Bedew’d his face so mild. 

Ah, mother! why do you thus weep, 
Exclaim’d her darling boy; 

If God his children sure will keep, 
Is there not cause for joy? 

When father died you sweetly said, 
*¢ God will your Father be;” 

Will ff not then, by mercy led, 
A Husband prove to thee? 











VARIETY. 











The Orphan’s Father Found, 


A friend has sent us the Southern Christian Advo- 
cate—a paper published at Charleston, (S. C.) of Feb. 
28, from which we learn that the individual, concern- 
ing whom information was so touchingly solicited by 
the lonely orphan, Harriet E. Billings, and, in her 
hehalf, by Mrs. Sigourney through the medium of the 
Register, [published in the Companion of Feb. 9,] is 
known by respectable persons in Charleston, and 
even that he has read his Child’s letter and been 
very much affected by it. We understand that he is 
in good health and comfortable cireumstances, and 
has not failed to send his own answer to soothe the 
melancholy of the little sufferer. 

The wings of the Press, have, in this instance, as in 
many others, proved to be as those of a Carrier Dove. 
It is a striking illustration of the power that it is 
capable of exerting in humanity’s cause.—Chr. Reg. 


Since the above was in type, we have recvived the 
Southern Christian Advocate of March 9, which con- 
tains the Letter of the Father above alluded to, and 
we give it entire as follows:— 

Charleston, Feb. 1838. 

My Dear Daughter,—lIt is with pleasure and pain 
indescribably blended, that I now sit down to address 
you, upon this heart-stirring occasion. It is indeed 
painful, because you have reason to suspect that you 
were either forsuken by your nearest earthly friend, 
your father; or that he had fallen in some distant 
solitary place, where there was no one to carry you 
the tidings of his fate. ‘To contemplate the state of 
your mind in this dreadful suspense, is painful to me 
beyond description. It would be in vain for me to 
attempt to describe the emotions which now struggle 
in my breast, but | will hasten to relieve you. 

It may seem to you, and many of my dear friends, 
that I have not regarded you with parental affection; 
but believe me, my dear daughter, though I have in- 
deed kept silence towards you for these two long 
years, I have not been thus wanting of affection for 
you. I feel confident that I could satisfy every un- 
prejudiced mind as to the cause of my silence, but 
that cause I may not at present divulge. Yes, my 
very dear daughter, if the morining and evening, or 
even the midnight hour might speak, they might tes- 
tify, that the peor passions ot your father, have been 
unceasingly offered up to God on your behalf; and 
that it might please him, who is the all-wise disposer 
of all events, to hasten the time to restore unto me 
your affectionate embraces. It is true that four long 
and tedious years have passed away since I took that 
last lingering look at you—the dear pledge of your 
mother’s love—not expecting to be absent longer than 
from three to six months. But it is not in man todi- 
rect the way of his own steps. I feel confident you 
will believe me when I tell you that my affection for 
you is not in the least diminished. No, no; the hope 
that 1 should meet me has cheered my gloomiest 
hours. But if indeed we should not meet again in 
this life, we shall meet inanother. And that you may 
be happy there, my dear little Harriet, you must ever 
cultivate the love of truth; make your Bible your 
daily companion; and whatever you may be about, 
ov wherever you are, remember that an all-seeing eye 
is upon you. May, you, my dear child, so live, as to 
be a burning aud shining light, prepared for duty and 





usefulness in life, and at last found among that happy 





company who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
So prays your affectionate father, 
Daniet Biiiines, 


Hawes Juvenile Association. 


We had the pleasure, on Wednesday afternoon, of 
attending the first anniversary meeting of the Hawes 
Juvenile Association. ‘The association was formed 
by boys belonging to the Hawes School, in South 
Boston. Its object is the suppression of profanity 
among the youth. An annual, original address was 
delivered by a member of the association, a lad about 
fourteen years old, which would have done honor to 
a head and a heart many yeurs older than his. It 
was written in a neat and finished style, and abound- 
ed in appropriate thought. 

The youthful orator stated, that since the Associa- 
tion was formed, which was on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1837, but one individual had been expelled for 
profanity, and that their number was now above one 
hundred. He spoke very happily of some unknown 
benefactor, who had given the Association thirty dol- 
lars in money, assigning as a reason, that when pass- 
ing through that part of the city, his ears were not 
saluted with profane oaths from the muuths of boys, 
as in other places. With this money, he said they 
had laid the foundation for a library. It was a small 
beginning; but every thing great had a similar be- 
ginning. 

Two original hymns, composed by young girls be- 
longing to the Hawes School, were also sung by the 
pupils at this meeting, with sweet and thrilling effect. 

Mr. Harrington, the teacher, is entitled to the grat- 
itude of the community, four the moral, as well as the 
intellectual character which he has given to his 
school.—Christian Witness. 


ee 
An Example for Sunday Scholars, 


I have in my class a little girl about the age of 
eight years, who is in the habit of beginning on Mon- 
day to learn her lessons, and looks at it every day, 
for fear of forgetting it. She came to me last Tues- 
day, and said, “‘ Miss S. I hope you are not offended 
at me for not coming to school last Sabbath, I was on 
my way there, but I met my father, and he told me 
it would rain, I had better return, for it was too far, 
(as she had almost two miles to go.) 1 was very 
sorry to be absent from school, and thought you 
would wonder why I was not there. I wanted to 
come to see you yesterday, but I could not, so moth- 
er let me come to day, to ask pardon, tell you the 
reason, and know where my lesson is. 1 must begin 
soon, or I will not know all my references, and you 
will not love me.” : 1 told her I was much pleased to 
find her so very attentive to her lessons, and so afraid 
of offending her teacher. ‘ Being quite unwell last 
Sabbath, I was not at school myself, but I heard that 
you were not there, as I enquired who was absent. 
‘*¢ O,” said she, I hope you will be well next Sab- 
bath, you will be there then.” ‘ Yes,” said I, “I 
will.” Well then, I must get my lesson good.” 
Now I hope this short account of little Mary, will ex- 
cite others to greater diligence. With what a light 
heart would teachers come to their classes were all 
like her. If all scholars loved their teachers as she 
does, then, more good might be done.— News. 


—=<——— 
Early Rising. 

Dean Swift says that ‘* he never knew any man to 
rise to eminence, who lay in bed of a morning;” and 
Dr. Franklin, in his peculiar manner says that he 
who rises late may trot all day, but not overtake his 
business. —, 

Ruinous Consequences of Laziness, 


Dr. Dwight says, “‘ Among all those, who, within 
my knowledge, have appeared to become sincerely 
penitent and reformed, I recollect only a single lazy 
man; and this man became industrious from thé mo- 
ment of his apparent, and I doubt not, real conver- 
sion.” —— 

The way to lose Reason. 

A gentleman admonishing another who had on the 
previous day been intoxicated, received for answer, 
‘Every body at times drinks a little too much. 
You do, I suppose.” ‘ No,” replied the first, 
‘never. When I am sober, I find I have none too 
much sense; and I never use spirit, lest I should lose 
what little reason I have.” 

—_— 
Killing Birds. 

Dr. Franklin endeavoring to kill a turkey by an 
electric shock, received the whole battery himself, 
when he good naturedly observed, that instead of 
killing a turkey, he had nearly put an end to the ex- 
istence of a goose. 








